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Guest of honor Art Carney is inter- 
viewed by on-the-spot reporter 
over an Akron radio station while 
waiting for the pre-race parade 
to start down the Derby track. 
Art was besieged with requests 
for autographs from Derby con- 
testants; in picture at far right 
he signs Derby souvenir certifi- 
cates that were awarded to all 
the boys participating in the race. 


ven Art Carney Played the Derby 


- 








Clowning for the fans (more than 75,000 people witnessed the Derby) during the pre-race parade, Art Carney shows that he is enjoying the festivities. 
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Oil Can Derby drivers Jimmy Dean (in top racer), Wendell 
Corey and Art Carney brace themselves at top of track 
as the moment approaches when they must go speed- 
ing downhill. Their race cars, which were fashioned 
from oil drums, were trimmed to resemble space rockets. 


Each August. many celebrities join the throngs 
of spectators who go to Akron, Ohio, to see the 
All-American Soap Box Derby. (The 22nd run 
ning of the Derby, which is sponsored nation- 
ally by Chevrolet, will be held Sunday, August 
14.) One of the famous people who attended me 
the event last year was the well-known T\ — 
personality, Art Carney. The Derby is always a 
thrilling occasion, but for Art, who was a guest 
of honor, it was especially exciting. On arrival 
he was welcomed—along with several Derby 
local champions who arrived at the same time 

by cheering crowds at the airport and hotel. 
He joined pre-race festivities with Derby off 
cials, newsmen, parents of contestants and, of 
course, with the 170 young champs themselves. 
He also took part in an event that was one of 
the high points of the entire weekend—the Oil 
Can Derby, which is held just before the cham 
pionship race. In this event, Carney crawled 
behind the steering wheel of a specially built 


“soap box” car and raced against movie actor 


Wendell Corey and singer Jimmy Dean. 


Coming in a close second, Carney | 

the center) hangs on hopefully while 
front-runner Jimmy Dean waves to 
the crowd. Following the Oil Can 
Derby, 170 boys, champions from 
all over the U.S. and from foreign 
countries, raced their cars down 
the slope—for $15,000 in college 
scholarships and other fine awards 








MILLIONS OF VACATIONISTS ENJOY 


Callaway 


Flower trails enable garden visi- 
tors to enjoy hundreds of fa- 
miliar and exotic varieties of 
plants. One trail is beautified 
by 15 species of native azal- 
eas, other trails feature rho- 
dodendron, mountain laurel, 
wildflowers. The bird study 
trail (the area is a bird sanc- 
tuary) has feeding stations and 
observation benches along the 
paths. For woodland stroll- 
ers, a splashing stream, small 
ponds, a waterfall and tower- 
ing pines add a_ wilderness 
flavor. In addition to  foot- 
paths, there is a five-mile sce- 
nic drive that takes motorists 
through a pine and hardwood 
forest to view large mass 
plantings of flowers and shrubs 
of the Appalachian region. 


THIS GEORGIA PLAYGROI 


ardens 











The moment a traveler drives through the gateway to the Ida Cason 
Callaway Gardens in the rolling forest country of western Georgia, 
he enters a “small world” designed for relaxation and recreation 
The Gardens. located on U.S. route 27 at Pine Mountain, 85 miles 
south of Atlanta, were created by Cason Callaway. retired Georgia 
as a memorial to his mother. and were opened to the 


industrialist 
public in 1952. Each year. more and more people from all sections 


of the U.S. visit the Gardens—some for a day or overnight. others for 
a weekend or a long vacation—to enjoy the beauty of the landscap 


ing and the variety of fine facilities for outdoor activities. A vacation 


land with attractions for every member of the family, from the 


sightseer to the active sports enthusiast. the Gardens have 


areas, spring-fed fishing lakes, golf courses, picnic groves, scenic 
drives and woodland hiking trails. Perhaps the greatest attraction 
is the natural setting. The area is a horticultural show place. a 2.400 
acre sanctuary for native plants and wildflowers of the southern hig! 
lands. with spec ial sections devoted to the more beautiful and rare 


specimens. A year-round planting program adds 15,000 to 20,000 


new shrubs annually. (The Gardens are open all year, and planting 
are designed to provide beauty in all seasons.) Adding to the natural 
beauty is the architectural interest of the buildings constructed fo1 
visitors’ facilities—the strikingly modern open-air pavilion at the 
beach, the 17th-century-English-style clubhouse, the rustic old mill 
where cornmeal is ground. the old-fashioned country store where 
products from local farms and kitchens are sold. (Callaway Gardens 
ad 


are a non-profit operation; all income received from the modest 


mission and other charges goes to maintain and improve the resort.) 
Wide, man-made beach extends more than half a mile around 
lake shore. A special area reserved for water skiers 
a number of national t naments have been held here). 


Fashion show staged by Atlanta department store is one of a variety 


Bicycle paddle boats and canoes are popular with young visitors. who thread 
of entertainments held in huge, open-air dining and dancing pavilion. 


their way through flower-lined canals linking the Gardens’ 11 lakes. 





At Callaway Gardens, a once 


wornout farm area in Georgia's 


Appalachian foothills has been 


transformed into a complete 
resort. offering recreational! 
attractions that appeal to 
all ages, in a setting of 


picturesque natural beauty 


Colorful blooms brighten every corner of the Gardens 
Plantings of flowers and trees throughout are des 
in every direction 


to give visitors a pleasant view 


Shaded picnic areas are located along lake shores. where fami 
lies can watch activities on the water. Here, the popular " 
sightseeing boat that roves the Gardens’ lakes can be seen oa r* gees : . f 
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Gardens motel is a 50-unit structure on the h 
way just outside the main gate. Each unit has 
a panoramic vi of lake and green lawns. 


Golf course, open all year, is designed to please 
duffers. Here, behind ninth green, is club- 


house, where meals are served to visitors. 


Horticultural staff—a crew of 50 trained men 
works year round in greenhouse and nursery, 


crowing seedlings and cuttings for the Gardens. 








At Home 


Carl Sandburg and his wife, Paula, make pets of their goats. She tends to them, knows all 115 by name. (Newborn kids are kept in house basement.) 
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With Carl Sandburg 


A road winds up a hill from the highway at Flat Rock, a few 
miles south of Hendersonville, North Carolina, to a 130-year- 
old farmhouse with a big front porch looking out over a 
valley to the mountains in the distance. If the day is fair, on 
the porch or under one of the big trees around the house is 
where a visitor will find Carl Sandburg, world-famed poet 
and biographer, Pulitzer Prize winner (for his Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years), singer of folk songs—and goat 
farmer. Here at Flat Rock, Sandburg has 148 acres of rich 
grazing land where. some of the finest Nubian goats in the 
U.S. find pasture. As he strolls about the place with the visi 
tor, Carl’s eyes sparkle while he talks and gently pats the 
goats that seem always to surround him. “Look at them, how 
white they keep themselves, how clean,” he'll say. In the 
house there’s always goat’s milk and butter on the table, and 
Carl will offer a drink of the milk, remarking, “Good for the 
health.” At 82, Carl Sandburg is young in heart, still active, 
still studying and writing. One of the poems he is working on 


is, as he puts it, “sort of a testament” and now runs more 

than 18 pages long. He is also about halfway through the 

second book of his life, entitled Ever the Winds of Chance. 
Study is filled with research material (and with awards won by 
the goats). Here, Carl, with some 60 years of literary work be- 
hind him, reads and writes, sometimes working past midnight. 


Clearing in the woods, on a hill near a pine thicket, is where Carl goes to get completely away from interruptions, to sit and write and think. 





Hasty breakfast starts day for Colorado Assembling craft for flight, pilot and crewman check 
sailplaners, who discuss plans for day’s every unit. All planes were equipped with oxygen 
flight, study maps and scan sky to check _—for high-altitude flight, and needed it—several 
clouds (they indicate lift conditions). flights reached a height of more than 15,000 feet. 


Ready for launching, pilot enters cockpit. Taxiing to take-off point, plane is towed by station 
All pilots wore parachutes; most car- wagon as crewman supports wing; during take-off 
ried canteens and emergency equipment, he runs with it until the sailplane is going fast 
since they flew over rugged terrain. enough for its flight controls to become effective. 


FOR THESE SOARING ENTHUSIASTS, IT’S JU 


ane Sailing 


A sailplane can fly high (40,000 feet), far (500 miles) and long (50 hours), and the bird- 
like flight of the graceful craft gives a superb sense of freedom. To the airman, soaring 
is what sailing is to the yachtsman—freed from engine noise and vibration, the pilot 
depends only on his skill, his plane and air conditions to keep him aloft. Small wonder 
that sailplaning is gaining popularity as a sport. These pictures show how five sailplane 
pilots and their wives spent a four-day summer weekend flying from the airport at 
Buena Vista, Colorado. The group drove to the soaring site in station wagons, towing 
their planes (with wings detached) on specially built trailers. At night they camped in 
the wagons or in tents, and each morning found weather conditions excellent for flight. 
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On take-off run, sailplane rises from ground before tow plane, since a sailplane can fly at a lower air speed than a powered plane can. 


Soaring in sky, sailplane leaves 


airport. Pilot keeps plane up 


by seeking rising columns of 
air from thermal activity o1 
air rising against a mountain 
or ridge. Two-way radios in 
planes and in station wagons 
enabled pilots to talk with 
crewmen on the ground. Pilot 
radioed his flight direction 
then crewman drove trailer to 


landing spot to retrieve craft 


THIS COMPANY FEELS THAT THERE’S A 


right Future for 























Modern lamplighter makes regular rounds to maintain gas 
lamps still operating in Orange, New Jersey. He adjusts 
automatic controls and cleans the burners and globes 





Stacked frames of dismantled gas lamps 
await reconditioning in manufacturer’s 
maintenance shop. Some refurbished 
lamps go to department stores, where 
the units, complete with post, may 
be sold for as much as $100 apiece. 


ickering Lamps 


\ little more than a quarter of a century ago, the Welsbach Corpora- 
tion of Baltimore was a giant of the street lamp industry. It manufac- 


tured thousands of the gas lamps that were used to illuminate our streets 


for many decades. For example, nearly 40,000 of the street lamps in 
Philadelphia in 1927 had come from the Welsbach plant. Since then, 


electricity has become the most common source of street lighting, but 

gas lamps have never completely disappeared. In nearly 30 communities 

throughout the country—among them St. Louis, Cincinnati and towns 

in New Jersey and New York—there are streets still illuminated by gas, 

and recently new uses for the old-fashioned lamps have been found. 

Now, however, the gas lamps are not sought primarily as sources of 

light. Instead, home owners want them for their decorative effect in 

gardens, on front lawns and along private roads in fashionable resi- 

dential areas, and merchants are using them to lend atmosphere to store 

fronts. The gas lamps are becoming so popular that the Welsbach firm 

is now busier than it has been in many years, meeting the new demand 

by refurbishing old lamps that have been removed from city streets. 
Automatic control on burner is adjusted by a 
Welsbach worker, a long-time expert on gas 
lamps. Burner contains a clock that turns gas 
up in the evening and down in morning, elimi- 
nating the need for lamplighter’s daily rounds. 


Old lamplighter’s stick, demonstrated by 
assistant manager of Welsbach plant. 
employs match placed in holder at 
top. Operator inserted lighter in a 
lamp and released a spring that caused 
match to strike and light the lamp. 


Well-polished gas-era lamp post with gas- 
burning lamp on top stands in front of 
store on Worth Street in New York City 
as a picturesque reminder of a bygone 
day. It is one of six recently installed 
for stores and homes in this community. 














“Make-believe” driver and guard on sturdy rig that 
once was used to hayl lumber to gold fields 
are the sons of Howard R. Attebery of San 
Diego, who took the picture whil ona trip to 
San Jacinto State Park at Idyllwild, California. 





Weather-beaten tree that has stood for cen- 
turies on the rim of roc k-pillared Bryce 
Canyon in Utah was photographe d 


by Ruth McConnell of Alliance, Ohio 


From a vantage point overlooking the tree-lined Merced River, F. 


T. Teubert of West Los An 


geles took this picture of Half Dome while sightseeing in Yosemite National Park in California 


Vacation Viewpoints 


These pictures by far-ranging Chevrolet owners show that 


there are many places to go and things to see in this country 


A wide variety of vacation possibilities 


tain stream, sightseeing in a national park or at a historic site 


stopovers in the city or on the banks of a moun- 


await the summer traveler 


in the U.S. These pictures were taken by Chevrolet owners on recent warm-weather ex 


cursions. If you have photographs of interesting places or colorful events, in black and 


white or in color, that you would like to see in FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details 


Leading a pack horse, this cowboy was carrying bags of salt to 
cattle grazing in the rugged range country on the slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains in southwestern Wyoming when he stopped 
to have his picture taken by Dick Randall of Baggs, Wyoming. 


Sailboat racing on San Francisco 
Bay was photographed from Gold- 
en Gate Bridge by Art Napoletano, 
Jr., of Mill Valley, California. 


San Jose (queen of the missions), one of four 
mission-fortresses built by Franciscan padres 
around 1725 in an area south of San Antonio, 
Texas, was pictured by Leo Yetman of that city. 
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Wait till you feel 


what torsion springs 


have done for 


truck handling 





“You don’t have to be a truck driver to drive this 
one.” .. . “Really hangs on the road, doesn’t fish- 
tail or whip around.” . . . “Like driving a car with 
power steering.” . . . “You don’t get the swerve 
and sway you get on most trucks.” ... “My wife 
says I’m easier to get along with since I’ve been 
driving this truck.” 

Those are some of the things the drivers are 
saying—the men who live in trucks all day long 
and know a new kind of handling ease when they 
feel it. They’re sold. 

Owners are sold, too. They like their drivers 
happy. They also like the way Chevy’s Torsion- 
Spring Ride lets them work faster, get in more 
trips a day. Quote: “I can average a load a day 


1960 CHEVROLET 





more with it . . . make $45 to $50 a day more with 
this Chevy than we can with the others.’’ Another 
hauler is able to go 30 miles an hour over rough 
roads he used to have to take at under 10. Result: 
“‘Where I used to deliver about 2,300 units |liquid 
petroleum gas| in a day with the other trucks, I 
can deliver 3,500 units a day with my new Chevy.” 

Those are prime examples of the kind of reports 
we’ve been getting on Chevy’s ride. Truck owners 
are impressed by Chevrolet’s high gas mileage 
and low maintenance. They talk about cab comfort 
and durability and good tire life. But always, 
they’ll tell you again how great the new ride is. 
Try it. Just once. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
revolutionize the ride. Wide-based coil rear springs in 
many light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. 
Variable-rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most 
medium- and all heavy-duty models. Frames that are 
tougher, more resistant to twist—a big plus in Chevy's 
new Sturdi-Bilt design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 
67% more rigid. Front wheels and tires precision 
balanced in final assembly. Lively V8’s with longer life. 
Sixes sworn to save you money. All done up in the 


year’s handsomest style! 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 


TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS “47 


Chevy's 
done the 
next 
best 
thing to 
paving 
every road 
in America! 
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The 
Hitchhikers 


Have vou ever noticed that 
a youngster pulling a wagon 
always manages to pick up 
a capacity load, 
whether she wants to or not? 
This young wagonmaster 
tried to give her doll a 
cool ride on a hot day. 
As you can see, the doll stayed 
cool—but you can't 


say the same for its mistress 


One off and one to go—and | don’t mear 


’ 








“You sit here and we'll go for a ride.” 





This express has turned into a local.” 


ed A 
s 


viet. 


“This is the end 





Woven 


Excellent craftsmanship and detail « 


Persian art are exemplified in pat 


tern below, on satin (1571 A.D.). Two 


robed men, one standing, one kneel 


ing, appear under a blossoming tree. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 
31FT OF MiSS BELLA MABURY 


Lobed medallion on velvet is one of several pieces 
that ornamented war tent of a Turkish army 
commander. Design illustrates story of Iskan- 
der (Alexander) killing a dragon with a rock. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, 
GIFT OF MR. J. PAUL GETTY 
The splendid achievements of artists and master craftsmen who lived centuries ago ; 
were assembled recently in a most unusual exhibition at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum. More than 150 outstandingly beautiful textiles representing Persian weavers’ art 
dating from the sixth to the 19th centuries were gathered by Stefania and Eugene Holt. 
curators of textiles and costumes at the museum and creators of the exhibit, who 
borrowed many pieces from leading American and European museums and private col- 
lections. For skill in weaving techniques, artistry in composition of design, brilliant and 
subtle decorative schemes, the finest Persian textiles rank high as works of art. They 
are masterpieces in fabrics that have been described by an authority on Persian textiles 
as “technically and artistically the greatest ones the world has ever seen.” Included in 
the exhibit were weavings on silk. satin and velvet fabrics, in designs woven for wall 
hangings, tomb covers, men’s coats, rugs and carpets (the beautiful medallion carpet 
at the right was woven in the 16th century). A few of the textiles are pictured here. 


COURTESY OF THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
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COURTESY OF YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY COURTESY OF THE COOPER UNION MUSEUM 


oe 


vertically, portrays an old Persian story. This work, made with metal 
thread on silk double cloth, dates from about 1600 A.D. At the right, 
above, in a 17th-century weaving, deer are shown scattering among 
foliage in a richly developed repeated design on brocaded silk cloth. 


Horseman and attendant, seen amid trees, flowers and clouds, are pic- 
tured in 16th-century weaving on satin (above, left). Exquisitely drawn 
red and cream design (above, center), showing a human figure and 
prancing gazelle under a flowering tree, repeated horizontally and 


Young man holding a bottle and cup, in a landscape with trees, fish 
and various beasts, is seen in this handsome stylized pattern, one 
of many weavings in which an ancient myth or legend is the subject. 


COURTESY OF THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


Ships with elaborate superstructures, together Intricate design on silk twill reveals a series of 


scenes in rich and delicate detail, showing hu- 
man figures, trees, beasts and birds, which was 
woven on silk twill with gilt silver thread. 


with rowboats, human figures, ducks and fishes, 
are woven in red and white silk and silver 
thread in this design from the 16th century. 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, J. H. WADE COLLECTION 





What the Well-Dressed 


Fighting stance of John I 
Sullivan brought terror to 
many of the champion’s 
opponents. If a ring tiger 
today were to wear fight 
ing clothes similar to John 
L.’s—-tight knickers, long 
stockings, high shoes—he’d 
soon become a TV favorite 


Adrian €. (Cap) Anson, a member of baseball’s Hall of Fame who piayed the game 
for 27 years and hit above .300 for 25 of those years, is pictured in the uniform 
of the Chicago White Stockings. Cap’s suit, typical of the outfit worn in the Gay 
Nineties, consisted of a long-sleeved blouse with turn-down collar (some players 
wore bow ties) and padded pants held up by a wide fireman’s belt. Hockey player 
above, right) had no protective padding to wear under his “long Johns.” When 
the Canadian-born game was first played at Halifax in the 1880s (it was played in 
the U.S. in 1895), a player strapped blades on shoes and chased a ball-type puck. 


Football players scorned helmets and heavy padding in 
the 1890s. (They let their hair grow long, however, 
to absorb shock.) Deception played little part in the 
game in those years, and the ball carrier was protected 
by a “fiying wedge” that rolled forward like a tank. 


Golfers wore street clothes when 
they chased gutta-percha golf 
balls in the early years. The 
foursome pictured at the right is 
seen in a reproduction of the first 
photograph ever taken of a golf 
game played in U.S. Six-hole 
match was played in 1888 at St. 
Andrews in Yonkers, New York. 
Caddy carried golfer’s six clubs 

driver, brassie, spoon, cleek, 
sand iron, putter—on shoulder. 





Pictures of thin-clad athletes dominate the sports pages this summer 
as champions compete in the Olympic Games at Rome. Sprinters, 
milers, pole vaulters, all wear suits designed to give the greatest 
possible freedom of movement. When a small group of Americans 
competed in the first modern Olympic Games at Athens in 1896 (the 
collegians entered 10 events and won nine of them), their uniforms 
generally consisted of knee-length shorts, elbow-length-sleeve T- 
shirts and low-cut street shoes. Propriety of dress was demanded of 
athletes competing in a sport in those days. Pictured on these pages 


are typical outfits worn 70 years ago in arenas and on fields of play. 




















In tennis match at Pros 
Brooklyn in 1890 (15 year 


rules for lawn tennis were drawn 
up), ladies wore full-length dre 

(with bustles) and _ broad-brimm«e 
hats or berets. Players used lacrosse- 
type rackets and served the ball 
underhand. It was considered bad 
form for a lady to charge the net. 








it’s a pretty cool customer who can’t warm up to this wagon! 


Where else will you find a wagon that adapts so handily and handsomely to almost anything you want to do? Whether 
you're toting a noisy tribe of youngsters to a Fourth of July picnic or just heading off by yourself with nothing but a 
cargo of summer breezes frolicking between you and the roll-down rear window, these new Chevrolets are beautifully, 
dutifully built to suit your needs. You have your choice of five wagon models with the widest seating, widest cargo 
widest selection of engines and transmissions in the low-price field. Check your dealer and see how con- 


, 
area and 


venient he can make it for you (and your budget) to be in one by vacation time. 


Roomier Body by Fisher witha 25 % smaller transmission t Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy's famed ever-faithful dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra cushioning of newly 


Pride- pleasing st yle combi nes good looks with « ood sense 
I i § g 
designed body mounts to filte r out road shock and noise). 


lew Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by gett ; ae 
| Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 


up to 10°% more miles on a gallon). : 
specially de signed for long lining wear). 


ee fi, . 4% ee ; : to Mae sill ia 
Shift-free Turboglide Chevy 8 the only car in its field | Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
automatic transmission that eliminates even a hint of a shift. Detroit 2, Michigan 

*Oplional at extra cost 
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There's no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The 9-Passenger Kingswood Station Wagon Air Conditioning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration. 
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There's More Here That Meets the 


Using a fast-action camera, a FRIENDS 
photographer found that the great horned owl. 
with its sharp-horned beak and wide-eyed 
stare, has a visual “ace in the hole.” 


To see this secret mechanism in action, 


Please turn the page... 


aa 








In flight, great horned owl has a wingspread of 60 inches. It often lives in the deserted nests of hawks, crows and eagles. 
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Putting on the brakes, owl uses wings to slow its 
speed. The bird of prey grows to 24 inches in 
length: it can strike down a turkey or goose 


Hidden eyelids start to come down (in picture above) as owl comes 
in for a landing. Picture at right, snapped at 1/10,000th of a 
second, reveals area of eye covered by protective shield. (Owl 
can see through the membrane; opaque effect is caused by hala- 
tion.) The claim that the owl can see only at night is not true; 
although it prefers to fly after dark, it can see well in daytime. 


‘hen He Winks 


To protect a great horned owl’s eyes from twigs and tree 
branches when the bird is in nocturnal flight, nature has pro- 
vided a shield that covers the eyes with split-second speed. In the 
face of danger. the shield—a transparent nictitating membrane 

closes so fast over the eyes that it can be detected only by use 
of a high-speed camera (as shown in these pictures). The owl, 
which is frequently called “the tiger of the bird world” because 
of is ferocious attacks on poultry, game birds and rodents, 


is found throughout the eastern half of the U.S. and Canada. 





Delmarva Peninsula 


Historic sites, local color and scenic beauty are 


found in every corner of this east coast peninsula 


Farmers whose families for centuries have worked the flat fields of Delmarva 

a 185-mile-long peninsula that separates Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean—describe the area as “a turnip-shaped affair whose tail belongs to Vir- 
ginia and whose plump body is shared by Maryland and Delaware.” (The 


name “Delmarva” comes from the three state names.) Delmarva’s isolated 


location away from the main travel routes during its 300-year history has 
given the peninsula and its people a distinctive and independent character. 


New roads, and the area’s many historic reminders and natural attractions 


bay and ocean fishing, hunting, woodland and water scenery, fertile farms and 


seafood delicacies—have created a vacation area that appeals to almost any 


tourist, and many motorists stop over on the peninsula on the drive south 
to winter vacation country. To see more of Delmarva, please turn the page. 
Immanuel Church has stood since 1703 in New Cas- 
tle, a town that has played an important part in 
Delaware history ever since Peter Stuyvesant 
built a fort nearby in 1651. Roads from north 
connect here with peninsula’s DuPont Parkway. 





span of seven-mile-long Chesapeake Bay Bridge, opened in 1952, links Annapolis with once-remote Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


(Continued) 
27 
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PHILADELPHIA 





MARYLANDY 


° e BALTIMORE 
Picturesque Delmarva Peninsula 


offers a diversity of sights to WASHINGTON, Da 
see and things to do—in towns 
founded in colonial times, 
along miles of ocean beaches 
and on tidewater islands that 
are centers of famed Chesapeake 
Bay oyster, clam and 


soft-shell crab industries 
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NORFOLK & 


Fisherman tends crab molting pens near Cris- 
field on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, where, for 
centuries, inhabitants have fished in the tide- 
water inlets and basins of Chesapeake Bay 
and farmed fields that run to the water’s edge. 


ee | 


Memorial to Virginia soldiers who served in the 
Civil War stands in Eastville, a town near 
Cape Charles, the southern tip of the penin- 
sula. Behind statue is courthouse where Dec- 
laration of Independence was read in 1776. 


U.S. Highway 13 (pictured here is DuPont Park- 
way, a 95-mile-long segment of the road that 
connects Wilmington and southern state line of 
Delaware) is part of a road system that makes 
all sections of peninsula easy to reach by car. 


Ferry to Norfolk, Virginia, crosses mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay to provide link between tip of 
peninsula and state’s southeast corner. Mer- 
chant ships out of Baltimore, fishing boats and 
naval warships are often seen on this crossing. 











Skin divers check safety equipment 
submerging Diver carries 


connected to suc- 


ft to “diggings.” 


Grady Woodward 


s 1O ounces of prec ious “dust.” 


THESE SKIN DIVERS AI 


Stiking Gold Under Water 


There’s a new angle to skin diving that makes the sport pay off for some underwater 
adventurers. Daring divers are prospecting for gold in the river bottoms of the Mother 
Lode country of California with surprisingly good results. The method employed by 
the divers is a modern adaptation of the old panning process used successfully by 
many '49ers of the Gold Rush era. The divers go deep into the river and use a cen- 
trifugal pump to draw sand, gravel and soil from the river bed into a portable sluice 
box with a rifled bottom. Coming ashore with the box, the “miners” then swirl water 
through it, and if gold is present, it settles in the grooves on the bottom while the 
other particles wash away. Even though these modern skin-diving prospectors don’t 
hope to find the great wealth uncovered by their predecessors, a few of them have 


found the “diggings” to be fairly lucrative. Grady Woodward of Monterey, California, 


is pictured here as he worked an area in the American River near Sacramento last 
summer. (Gold-divers seldom stake claims; they move from river bottom to river 
bottom as mines are worked out.) Grady uncovered $450 worth of gold in four days. 
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According to Mrs. Louis H. Amer of Akron, flower ar- 
ranging is an art that gives the homemaker the op- 
portunity to be creative at small expense. Mrs. Amer 
became interested in floral displays about 15 years 
ago, and her creations have become so well known 
that she has written articles for many publications. 


Using a small handsaw, Walter L. Beard cuts models 
of tropical fish out of plywood, paints them in their 
natural colors and glues the pieces of wood to paper 
that he paints to simulate water in an aquarium. The 
cutouts are then varnished, framed and hung to dec- 
orate rooms in Beard's home at Peoria, Illinois. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Joe Clark. 4-5-6-7, Jay Leviton—Black 
Star. 8-9, Dan McCoy—Black Star. 10-11, Alice 
S. Fuchs. 12-13, Carsten, from Three Lions. 18 
19, Joe Clark. 20-21, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 22-23, The 
Bettmann Archive. 25-26, Lynwood M. Chace 
27, M. E. Warren (bottom); Cy LaTour (a’'/ 
others). 28, Cy LaTour. 29, Joe Clark (center 
left); Cy LaTour (a// others). 30, Ray Widmar 











Dr. T. L. Ballenger has been collecting relics since 
his retirement as professor of history at Northeastern 
State College in Tahlequah, Oklahoma. He is pic- 
tured holding the cornerstone from an Indian school. 
Other pieces include an iron kettle used by Cherokees 
for making salt and a 100-year-old millstone. 








Many people know Carl Sand- 
burg as an outstanding poet 
and biographer. Not so many 
are familiar with him as he 
is pictured on our cover (with 
an armful of his favorite goat, 
named Brocade) and on pages 
8 and 9. The cover photo is by 
Dan McCoy, from Black Star. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ''FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 


the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 


mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 


pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs. 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full detzils 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








“*FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks 


J. D. Reed, business manager... . 


Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor 


art director; 
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its & Boys world! 
Again this summer, well over 50,000 
boys are racing in local Soap Box 
Derbies in the United States and many 
foreign lands. As each boy rolls down 
the hometown track on Derby Day in 
a car he built with his own hands, he 
has only one thought in mind—to win 
and head for the All-American Derby 
at Akron on August 14! 


The big day at Derby Downs starts 
with the traditional Parade of 
Champions in which the boys march 
along to the cheers of thousands of 
spectators and the rousing music of 
more than a score of brass bands. 
Then the excitement of the race itself, 
followed by the fabulous Banquet of 
Champions when college scholarships 
and other prizes are awarded to the 
winners. It’s a boy’s world in Akron 
at Derbytime—fitting reward for hav- 
ing built a racer good enough to 
compete in the finals! 


Not every boy who builds a soap 
box car can win the local or All- 
American race, but he’s a winner just 
the same in another and more impor- 
tant sense. Through patient effort and 
sportsmanlike dedication to an ideal, 
he has learned many lessons in good 
citizenship that help assure the success 
of any worthwhile endeavor. That’s 
the big reason why Chevrolet dealers 
in many areas are proud to participate 
in the annual Soap Box Derby program! 


Building A Better Community Is Your 
Chevrolet Dealer’s Business 


If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. cg | 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


ED IN U.S.A. 








